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LITTLE MISS U. 

By Louise Cox 

By Permission of National Academy of Design 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN'S WINTER EXHIBITION. 

It has been the fashion these many years, practically ever since 
secession days, to " knock" the National Academy of Design, New York, 
and its exhibitions, and the return of the prodigal son and the subse- 
quent killing of the fatted calf in the way of the election of new 
academicians do not seem to have abolished the practice inured by 
years of habit. I confess, however, to sympathy with the New York 
Sun's view, as expressed at the time of the opening of the winter 
exhibition. Said that journal: 

"The first fruits of the union of the National Academy and the 
Society of American Artists may now be seen at the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries in West Fifty-seventh street. The marriage took place April 7, 
1906. Last week there was what is called a private view, but one that 
usually degenerates into a public stare, so great is the throng. People, 
not pictures, is the order of ' varnishing' day. 

" 'Back, back to the good old days of the disruption!' The speaker 
was a member of the absorbed organization who had four pictures 
rejected by the lynching committee. He said, and he shall be name- 
less, that hanging was too good a word to describe their ruthless slaugh- 
terings. It was not the survival of the fittest that had won the walls, 
but the operation of the theory of unnatural selection. To all of which 
we must demur. This present winter exhibition of 1906 seems to have 
solved a dangerous problem, the abolishment of the very bad and the 
abolishment of the very good. 

"The jury has simply chosen the middlemen, with a few exceptions, 
and thus has avoided a repetition of the rumors and scandals of those 
seasons when Whistler, Homer Martin, John Sargent and a few other 
Titans hung their banners on the inner walls and knocked sky high the 
color and design of their contemporary associates. We are happy to 
record that mediocrity, the mediocrity which the poet called golden, 
has been obtained. We need more of this leveling of art in America. 

' ' There are indications that genius, unasked, disencouraged and over- 
forward, is manifesting its presence too strongly. This won't do. The 
world is filled with average folk; give us art suitable to their faculty 
of attention, for their sound, homely tastes. A world composed of 
Bernard Shaws, Theodore Roosevelts, Nietzsches, William M. Chases, 
would be intolerable. So let as applaud the Academy for doing the 
right thing at the tactful moment. Art for the masses is its slogan." 

We may not be particularly ambitious to inaugurate the golden 
mean of mediocrity, but we should want to abolish the discord of sore- 
heads and to eliminate the rule or ruin policy that seems to have been 
the slogan of not a few of the secessionists who occasioned the initial 
split. 

In the meantime one may say without qualification and without fear 
of contradiction that the Academy's winter show, recently closed, was 
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a thoroughly good one. There were fewer really poor pictures than 
for many a year, and while, as the Sun said, some of the "I am's" 
were unpropped or jolted a bit, there were enough masterful pictures in 
the galleries to make the show an important one. 

And right here I want to record a protest that to many will seem 
heretical — that Winslow Homer's "Gulf Stream" should have been 
accorded the post of honor in the Vanderbilt gallery. It is certainly 
not one of Homer's greatest canvases, and the Metropolitan Museum 
might have gone farther, so far as this artist is concerned, and fared 
better. It is essentially theatrical in its conception, and to me, at least, 
lacks the refinement and the verity that characterize most of this 
artist's strong works. It is, if one may so express it, a bit of foresea 
disfigured with an African and a school of sharks. • 

One missed — and was glad — the usual preponderance of portraits in 
this show. A portrait exhibition, as has often been said in Brush 
and Pencil, is the most uninteresting display of pictures that can be 
offered to the public. There are few faces full enough of character or 
sufficiently vested with interest to warrant their being shown in a public 
exhibition, and the only end subserved in crowding our displays with 
such canvases is to show the cleverness or the ability of the artists, 
whom the average visitor would like to forget. Nobody cares particu- 
larly to see how Mrs. Jones or Mr. Brown looks in paint, and likewise 
few care to learn how this or that artist can make them look. Oc- 
casionally, however, you will find a portrait with something in it in the 
way of character or conception that commands attention. Of these 
one is impelled to mention Albert Sterner 's portrait of his son, a work 
done fondly, with a father's knowledge of his boy, and hence full of 
thought and sentiment; Gari Melcher's "Brabanconne," interesting as 
a human study, despite the unique toggery with which the figure is 
draped; William T. Smedley's portrait of David Bispham; Irving E. 
Wiles 's two canvases, than which there was nothing better in the show ; 
Samuel Woolf's likeness of Mark Twain; Cecilia Beaux 's portrait of 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Will Howe Foote's picture of a little girl. 
Worthy of mention, too, in the list of portraitists were Luis Mora, 
Charles C. Cur an, I. M. Gaugengigl, Robert Henri, Maurice Fromkes 
and Thomas Eakins. 

Another installment of the Brush family from the studio of George 
De Forest Brush, "Mother and Child," was noteworthy for its excel- 
lence as a bit of painting and for its fidelity to a grist that long since 
became monontonous. 

Of figure painters John Lambert in his often seen "The Tragic 
Actor;" Francis Day, in his realistic modern "Madonna," "The Light 
of Love:" Granville Smith, in his poetic "The Arabian Nights;" 
Frederick Freer in his "Longshoreman," a sturdy type of the working- 
man, and Hugh Breckenridge in his sweet sixteen musing over a nautilus 
shell, were perhaps most worthy of specific mention. 

Marines were not in abundance. The Winslow Homer above referred 
to was, of course, the center of attraction, whether because of the 
reputation of the artist or because it was generally known that the 
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Metropolitan Museum had purchased the picture. Paul Dougherty's 
"Land and Sea" and F. K. M. Rehn's "A Giant Surge" were to the 
writer of greater interest, and Charles H. Woodbury's contribution 
was not lacking in a certain force and effectiveness. 

The landscape men were after all the great attraction of the show as 
they are in most American exhibitions, and of these only a brief men- 
tion can be made. Ben Foster's "Nightfall Along the Shore," a superb 
evening effect, which won the Carnegie prize, was naturally the most 
commanding. But scarcely inferior to this magnificent canvas was 
many another, varied in motif and technique, each with its peculiar 
interest, and each replete with the charm that the American landscap- 
ist has learned so well how to express — Albert L. Groll's "Land of the 
Hopi Indians, ' ' with its wonderful sky of blue and white ; Edward Red- 
field 's "Lowlands of the Delaware, " with its characteristics of scene and 
color that have almost become a mannerism, but are still charming; 
Everett L. "Warner's "Old Houses of Montreuil-sur-Mer, " with their de- 
lightful old world flavor; Guy C. Wiggins 's "Clouds and Uplands," 
full of spirit and sentiment; Edward Potthast's "Summit of the Alps," 
with mountain effects as pleasing as difficult to obtain; and the works 
of such men as H. B. Snell, Birge Harrison, Arthur Parton, George H. 
Bogert, Charles Warren Eaton, William Ritschel, Henry R. Poore, 
R. M. Shurtleff, William S. Robinson, Paul King, Frank De Haven, 
Carleton Wiggins, Bolton Jones, Bruce Crane ; Leonard Ochtman, 
Thomas Moran and scores of others whose names are an honor to 
American art. 

The exhibit of sculpture was small and comparatively unimportant, 
not more than a dozen artists contributing. 

J. E. Henderson. 
«£• «^* t&* 

NOTABLE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

The tenth anniversary of the Society of Arts and Crafts is being cele- 
brated in Boston, where the movement in this country first started and 
where it still leads. At a time when the hand trades seem about to 
disappear handicraft industries have sprung up all over the United 
States. From the artistic potteries of Ohio, Colorado and Louisiana, 
the shops of the cement workers of eastern Pennsylvania, from hand 
looms and rug frames in the Kentucky mountains and on the shores of 
New Hampshire lakes, from the high-grade print shops of half a dozen 
cities and from Indian basket makers of the far west a general exhibition 
of American workmanship has been collected, to be displayed from the 
5th through to the 26th of February at Copley hall, noted as the. scene 
of annual international exhibitions of pictures such as the Whistler 
memorial exhibition of 1904 and the Claude Monet exhibition of 1905. 

That an American city, one which has been foremost in developing 
the industries requiring a high degree of manual skill, is able in 1907 to 
gather a really important collection of works by artists engaged in the 
applied arts is evidence of a new spirit in American art — a spirit, too, 
the existence of which the average man is only beginning to realize. 



